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NOTES ON THE STUDENTS' CONFERENCE. 

BY H. M. Lake. 


the Students’ Conference was held at Ambleside during the 
l ek dating from the ro.h of April and th.rty-four ex-students 
were present. The programme for the first three days was 

as follows : — 


j. Mrs. Firth’s opening address. 

XI. Letter from Miss Mason. 

III. Discussion on the P.R.S., in connection with which 
papers were read on :—[a) The multiplicity of 
subjects. {&) Proportions of the amount of work 
set. (c) Preparation of boys for school, (d) Ex- 
amination papers. 


Tuesday. 

Paper T. The question of hand-writing. 

Discussion. The teaching of modern languages. 
PaperJII. Brush-painting. 

„ III. The art of living in other people’s houses. 
Discussion on “L’Umile Pianta. ” 


Wednesday. 

Paper I. Our possibilities of expansion. 

„ II. Nature study. 

Two criticism lessons. 

The^papers read were full of interest, and were almost all 
followed by animated discussions. Mrs. Firth’s opening 
address was most inspiring, putting before us high ideals and 
thoughts of all that is good, beautiful, and true. Miss Mason’s 
paper, in the form of a letter to her “ dear bairns,” was then 
read by Miss Allen, and it gave just the helpful suggestions 
and encouragement that were needed. 

The papers and discussions in connection with the P.R.S. 
were most helpful. All who were present expressed their 

arm appreciation of its value, and none would be willing to 
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work without its aid. The discussions were all with a view 

of t r h e V p g RS a inT understanding of the practical working 

of the P.R.S. in loyal accordance with the spirit which 

animates the whole. It was agreed that the multiplicity of 

subjects in the P.R.S. is a real heln in n,. , P , CIty ot 
_r i i neA P ln the development 

of our children, helping as it does to establish relations on 
all sides, thus giving the children a wider outlook upon life. 

On Tuesday, Miss Baird read an excellent paper on “Brush- 
drawing,” illustrating the three chief points in her paper 
designs, nature painting, and original illustrations) by some 
perfectly wonderful paintings done by her pupils. 

Miss Pennethorne’s paper, or rather talk, on the “Art of 
living in other people’s houses” was most helpful and sug- 
gestive. A discussion followed, in which the degree of 
familiarity to be permitted between pupil and teacher was 
touched upon, and the superintendence of the pupils’ pets, etc. 

Miss Parish’s paper on “Our possibilities of expansion” 
brought up several points of especial interest, and many 
students gave their experiences of different branches of 
outside work to which they had been able to devote some 
of their time. Miss Nesbitt has undertaken to write a 
definite article on the subject for “L’Umile Pianta.” A paper 
from Miss Hirtzel was read on “ Nature study,” followed by 
a discussion, and there were many helpful suggestions. 

I he latter half of Wednesday morning was devoted to 
two criticism lessons, at which Miss Mason was present. 
The first was a lesson from Plutarch's Lives , given by 
Miss Drury to Class III., and the second was a combined 
geography lesson given to Classes I. (a), III. and IV., by 
Miss Pennethorne. It was most interesting to see how the 
three classes could best be worked together. The usual 
criticisms followed, and then Miss Mason made clear to us 
any points about which we had had any difficulty in the 
previous discussions. 

As the House of Education term began on the Thursday, 
Miss Mason very kindly allowed all ex-students to attend 
any of the lectures or classes which were going on during 
the remainder of the week, and we were only too glad to 
avail ourselves of the privilege. There was a criticism 
lesson combining geography to Class III. and reading to 
Class I., given by one of the present students, besides an 
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elocution lesson from Miss Barnett, philosophy from Miss 
Williams, and special sergeant’s drill. Miss Sumner gave a 
delightful lesson on brush-drawing, chiefly dwelling upon 
the best way of using Pour dessiner simplement, the book 
set in the programme for Class II. On the Saturday Miss 
Williams gave a most interesting lesson on Analytical 
Geometry, illustrated by diagrams on the blackboard. 

The afternoons were mostly left free for excursions, but on 
the Tuesday we spent a very enjoyable afternoon at Mrs. 
Firth’s. After enjoying the beauties of the garden and 
Stock Ghyll, we all assembled in the St. George’s room, 
and an Oxford friend of Mrs. Firth’s gave us a perfectly 
delightful lecture on Jane Austen. 

On the Friday afternoon, Miss Williams kindly took some 
of the students for a Geography Walk up Loughrigg. 

On the Saturday, Miss Mason invited us all to an “At 
Home,” at Scale How. An interesting paper on Purcell 
was read by Miss Good, one of the present students, and the 
different points were illustrated by a delightful programme 
of Purcell’s compositions, performed with the greatest success 
by the students. 

The evenings were spent in jollities of various kinds, 
notably— a fancy dress dance, scenes from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and a variety entertainment. 

Nothing could have been a more fitting close to the 
Conference than the “ Scale How Sunday.” Miss Mason very 
kindly invited us all up to the house for the whole day, and 
the drawing-room with its rich store of books was put at our 
disposal. At the usual time, we all assembled there for 
meditations, and Miss Mason spoke to us of the Collect and 
Anthem for Easter Sunday, in her own beautiful way. When 
the time came to say good-bye, Miss Mason gave to each 
student a printed explanation of the meaning of the “ Three- 
fold Cord” of the House of Education, i.e., the Badge, the 
Creed, and the Certificate — an explanation which will be 
treasured by all. With the Sunday the Conference came to 
an end, much to the regret of everyone, but I think it was 
felt by all that its effects will be long and lasting, inspiring 
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the brain in relation to education. 

By A. Wilson, Esq., M.D. 

(' Continued, from page 329.) 

The Development of the brain is closely interwoven with the 
question of education. The brain at birth is so undeveloped 
that it is questionable if a newly-born infant can see ThU 
may corne as a shock to those who fancy their children 
recognise them at birth, for at this stage there is little con” 
sciousness of feeling. The brain cells are all laid down in 
ayers at birth, but are quite undeveloped, and therefore can 
perform no duties ; they gradually come into activity as the 

bres become ensheathed. Thus the fibres running from the 
skin to the sensory cells first become insulated. These in 
turn stimulate the motor cells and the motor fibres then are 
ensheathed. 

Similarly with sight and hearing. The fibres carrying im 
pressions from the outer world are first insulated. Thus the 
brain cells are roused to activity by light and sound, and 
finally the fibres leading from one centre (association centre) 
to another are insulated; so that higher mental action can be 
performed. It is found by experiment that if one eye of a 
kitten be kept from the influence of light that optic nerve is 
delayed accordingly in its development. This shows the 
stimulating effect of light necessary for bringing the nerve to 
activity. While sensation, motion, sight and other functions 
are “ laid on,” if I may use an electrical term, in the early 
weeks of life, the higher mental or association centres are 
only connected up in childhood and may go on developing 
up to 30, or even later. So there is always hope for mental 
improvement during the first half of life. After 50, there 
comes to be a pause or even a shrinking in some cases of the 
brain. 

The Weight of the brain shows many variations and 
demonstrates the fact that brain weight and intelligence are 
not necessarily connected. The average weight of a man’s 
brain is 48 ozs. or 3 lbs., while a woman’s brain is J lb. less, 
44 ozs. The brain is heaviest about 30, but it is astonishing 


